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A ferry boat with the New Year's decoration of pine trees in the stern 

Bigelow Collection 



Hokusai (1760- 1849) 



Surimono 

Social Cards of Old Japan 

MOST Western admirers of Japanese color- 
prints have yet to make the acquaintance 
of the modest surimono* whose very reason for 
being serves to distinguish it from the more familiar 
nishiJ^ie^ although, like the latter, it was a product 
of the Ukiyoe School. Not only is the surimono 
characterized by unostentatious appearance, but by 
choice of theme, which is always delineated with 
the utmost delicacy and reproduced with the 
minutest care. In size the surimono varies from 
a card of but a few inches in length and width 
to a sheet measuring about 2 1 inches by 8 inches 
(often these dimensions are doubled), the com- 
monest size of all being about 1 Yz inches by 8/4 
inches. 

In the beginning the distinction between nishil^ie 
and surimono was not clearly drawn, one helping 
to develop the other ; but as time went on the 
chief difference between the two came to lie in 
the fact that the nishifaie were published for com- 
mercial purposes, while the surimono were seldom, 
if ever, produced for sale. It was in about the 
year 1 765 that the first surimono made their 
appearance in the form of picture-calendars with 
the numerals from one to twelve interwoven as 
parts of a design to indicate the " big " and the 
" small " months of the year. These calendars 
were distributed among friends, or exchanged 
among amateur designers who formed clubs for 
the purpose. Some of these amateur designers 
undoubtedly not only conceived their own designs 
and cut their own blocks, but printed from them as 
well. Most of them, however, seem to have 
commissioned artists like Harunobu to make draw- 
ings after their ideas and to have engaged engravers 
and printers to complete the calendars. The names 



of such amateur designers are often to be seen on 
some of Harunobu's prints in the original editions. 
To their names are affixed either one or the other 
of two characters, both pronounced £o.* These 
calendar prints doubtless helped to further the 
development of the nishi^ie from comparatively 
crude products in but two or three colors to prints 
of many colors. For some time surimono seem to 
have served exclusively as picture-calendars until 
toward the close of the eighteenth century, when 
there was a sudden demand for them as New 
Year's cards of greeting with a picture suggesting 
the season, as souvenirs of gatherings, as programs 
of entertainments, and as announcements of the 
assumption of new names by stage professionals 
and teachers of various accomplishments, each 
surimono, of course, bearing an appropriate in- 
scription. Soon the then-popular amusement of 
writing humorous poems gave still greater encour- 
agement to the production of surimono, the poems 
being printed on specially designed cards which 
the poets found suitable media for the distribution 
of their verses. Especially in the early part of the 
nineteenth century the demand for finer and more 
original surimono became so great that artists like 
Hokusai and his pupils, particularly Hokkei, devoted 
much time to designing them. Such lavish use 
came to be made of colors mingled with gold, 
silver, copper and mica dust that the government 
was forced to prohibit the use of costly materials 
in printing. 

The fact that surimono were not intended for 
commercial purposes made the cost of their pro- 
duction a matter of minor consideration, and as a 
result they were, generally speaking, far superior in 
technique to the ordinary prints and more refined 
in character. It has been remarked that the less 
the surimono resembles the nishil^ie the happier 
its result. 

K. T. 



*" Surimono," literally "rubbed thing," means broadly any im- 
pression from wood-blocks, but by usage the term has come to be 
generally restricted to the type of prints described herewith. 

t " Nishikie," literally "brocade picture," applies to polychromatic 
prints. 



* One of the forms of £o, which is the first character of the word 
kufu (devised), has hitherto been accepted as meaning "printer" or 
" printed" ; the other £o stands for koan (conceived) ; both indicating 
that the idea for the picture was suggested. 
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A "Tea- master " admiring a tea-bowl 

The poem, by Senjo, reads : " The moon hung in spring mist may be 
likened to a tea-bowl held in a purple wrapper." 



A Ferry at Rokugo in the Spring Rain 

The poem, by Mileage, reads : " The figure which 1 took to be a tender 
maiden waiting for the ferry was but a willow tree wrapped in the mint." 
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Falconers with a Dog 

The legend contains a portion of the following lines from, the 
" Tsurezure-gusa," a collection of observations, essays, etc., by Kenko, 
fourteenth century: "If you use for hunting big hawks a dog that is 
good for hunting small hawks, the dog becomes useless for hunting small 
hawks." 



Grooms before a Nobleman 's Carriage 

The legend reads: "Even though the Imperial Palace no longer 
flourishes as in former days, yet one experiences a sense of exaltation 
within its hallowed walls,"— a quotation from the "Tsurezure-gusa," 
which continues: "Even the servants of the officials may be seen 
lounging in the courtyard." 





Flight of a Painted Horse 

The design suggests ( I ) that to behold a white horse on the seventh of 
January is to ward off evil spirits throughout the coming year ; and (2) the 
story of the horse painted by the great Kanaoka (ninth century), which 
escaped from the panel and did much damage until the artist painted a 
halter in the picture. 



The "Sea-weed Gathering" Observance at the Mekari Shrine 

It is said that for a brief time at a very early hour on New Year's morning 
the rough sea before the Shrine miraculously becomes calm and creates, 
by the parting of the waters, a path over which a keeper runs out with a 
sickle and a torch. He brings back a bunch of sea-weed, which is offered 
to the god. 



Surimono, by Hokhi ( / 780- 1 850). Bigelow Collection 



